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Main Currents of Spanish, Literature. By J. D. M. Ford. New 
York: Henry Holt & Co., 1919. vii + 284 pages. 

Professor Ford's new book consists of eight lectures given before 
the Lowell Institute in Boston. Its title appears to challenge com- 
parison with George Brandes' noted studies, but the latter have 
little in common with the work before us except the title. A much 
closer parallel might be drawn with Fitzmaurice-Kelly's Chapters 
on Spanish Literature, which is a collection of ten semi-popular 
lectures. Some of the same ground is covered in both books ; thus, 
each contains a chapter on the Bomancero, each discusses at length 
Lope, Calderon, Cervantes, and nineteenth century novelists. But 
the English scholar selected relatively circumscribed themes in 
order to give them a somewhat literary treatment. Professor 
Ford's aim is to present a bird'seye-view of the entire extent of 
his field. His mode of presentation is not that of a chronological 
table, nor is it a philosophic summing-up of racial characteristics, 
though it leans to the former side. Unencumbered by Fitzmaurice- 
Kelly's disconcerting wealth of reminiscence, omitting all dates 
but the most necessary ones, and following subjects instead of 
centuries, Professor Ford has given us a sort of popular introduc- 
tion to Spanish literature, with just enough information to stimu- 
late the reader to go farther. Everything is particular ; the phrase 
of the preface, " informative as to a large body of fact," tells the 
exact truth. We find a careful selection of detail, and miss the 
broad generalizations which a European critic following a similar 
scheme would certainly have presented. There is no attempt to 
interpret Spanish letters as the product of a race consistent with 
itself, nor any classification of minds. 

The book is, then, neither literary criticism nor erudition. It 
is popularization; a straightforward, authoritative recital of 
elementary facts. So much being said, may I be permitted to 

disposition " and " as it is only proper "; p. 131, 1. 953, for "veritable . . . 
soul " substitute " admirable nature " ; 1. 958, for the definition given sub- 
stitute "that veritable beast": p. 133, 1. 1015, change "was" to "is"; 
1. 1038, substitute for the definition given " you shall not have the whole 
laugh on me"; p. 138, 1. 1206, change "devilish" to "cruel"; p. 140, 
1. 1344, change " powerless " to " lifeless " ; p. 141, 1. 1435, change " trust " 
to "treasure"; p. 146, 1. 1776, for the translation given substitute "but 
this is not the place for such effusions." 
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register some differences of opinion with the distinguished author? 
There is seldom any question of error in fact. 

In his chapter on the epic, Professor Ford takes occasion to 
state once more his well-known position that the Poema del Cid 
and other contemporary popular epics, if such existed, were written 
in the ballad line, of 8 + 8 ; that this line was at least partially 
displaced by the French alexandrine during the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, to revert later to the original ballad line. No 
one can object to the author's holding this opinion, but there is 
increasing need of active and definite support for it. The Cid 
poems no longer stand alone; Boncesvalles has come to take its 
place beside them, and, with Elena y Maria (though the latter is in 
shorter lines), greatly increases the burden of responsibility for 
faulty scansion which Cornu and Ford cast upon the convenient 
shoulders of the mediaeval scribe, who is no longer here to defend 
himself. Professor Ford will not grant (p. 31) that the Poema' s 
metrical structure is "imperfect, because the poet knew not the 
metrical art." What metrical art? one may ask. The art of 
Swinburne or that of Walt Whitman? That of Nicolas Moratin, 
or that of Euben Dario? The defenders of the ametric theory do 
not admit that the art of the juglar was imperfect, but that it was 
different. Now that such sound scholars as Hanssen and Rajna 
have gone on record as believers in the irregular meter of the 
Poema, it is hardly permissible to be contented with a statement 
of opinion. What is needed is a demonstration of how the Poema 
and Roncesvalles can be converted into romance verse without too 
arbitrary changes. The present book was not the place for it, of 
course, but the author, who is first of all a philologist, seems to be 
the person indicated to make a really new contribution on the 
subject. 1 

The lecture on ballads is written with much care, and the 
theoretical portion is moderate and reserved. I for my part have 
no disposition to argue with any one who declares (p. 45) that 

1 A doubt arises, however, when one reads (p. 17, n. 1) that the Spanish 
ballad-meter is " trochaic tetrameter." The verso de romance is neither 
trochaic nor a tetrameter. It is not trochaic, because it has only one 
fixed accent in every eight syllables, and hence no regularly recurring 
rhythm. It follows that, not being divided into rhythmic feet, it is not 
a tetrameter. 
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certain ballads " may well run back to the heroic age which they 
commemorate." For the romances fronterizos the truth of the 
statement is obvious; for the old epic themes, I have often wished 
I could believe it. I merely find no sufficient proof of their exist- 
ence, and consider it wasteful to expend time on vague hypotheses. 
For that reason I could wish that the pages devoted to an analysis 
of Professor Lang's Notes on the Meter of the Poem of the Cid 
had been left free for matter of more interest to the general reader, 
for that article is composed of hardly anything but old hypotheses 
mulled over under a bias of strong personal opinion. It is a little 
hard to see how any one, after reading it, and then reading the 
review which R. Menendez Pidal has made of it (Rev. filol. esp., in, 
338-344), can write that Professor Lang is "one of the soundest 
of our Hispariists" (p. 8). 

A logical account of Cervantes' life and works fills Chapter III 
to overflowing. The first lecture on the drama has Lope as its 
protagonist, and the second, Calderon. Both are models of lucid 
presentation. It is pleasant to note that Professor Ford is respon- 
sive to the peculiar beauties of Calderon, whose sun is at this 
moment in danger of suffering total eclipse behind the waxing 
fame of Lope. 

Henry James spoke once, I believe, of the breath of morality 
which, like a Boston east wind, makes its presence felt in the novels 
of George Eliot. The same east wind is active among these Main 
Currents, at times carrying critical judgments a little off their 
course, and its severest gust is directed against Tirso de Molina's 
Burlador de Sevilla (p. 137). Professor Ford is unable to under- 
stand how so " libidinous " a play could have been written by any 
right-minded priest. It would be easy to cite defenders of Tirso's 
morality, but instead let me merely remark that to me the Burlador 
is by no means the most repulsive of Tirso's plays (I have no 
doubt now that it is his) ; it teaches a consistent moral, and the 
villain is properly punished in the end, if that is what is wanted. 
There is a category of comedias of Tirso which are ethically and 
artistically far more repellent. They are those of the "brazen 
heroine " type, in which a woman deliberately gives herself to a 
man in order to win him for a husband. Frequently she is herself 
deceived under cover of darkness, and finds herself united for life 
to a person for whom she cares nothing, or whom she actually 
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detests. That a dramatist could repeatedly employ a device so 
unskilful, improbable, and destructive of the finer feelings is suffi- 
cient proof of the low level on which his dramatic art stands, no 
matter how clever are some isolated scenes. Yet another trait of 
Tirso's astonishes me more as coming from a priest; I mean his 
mockery of priests and his parodies on the church litany. But 
this is not the place to enlarge on these matters. Professor Ford 
is mistaken, of course, when he says (p. 137) that Tirso was 
" apparently always in good odor and not under the censure of his 
superiors." "We know that the Consejo de Castilla considered 
chastising him, and that its censure possibly checked his dramatic 
activity for a number of years (Oomedias de Tirso de Molina, ed. 
Cotarelo, Madrid, 1906, i, xlii; La Villana de Vallecas, ed. Bonilla, 
Madrid, 1916, p. v). 

The two chapters on the drama do not reach beyond Calderon. 
and the gap between him and Benavente is the most conspicuous 
in the book. The single chapters on the lyric and the novel are 
all-embracing. To compass in one lecture the Spanish lyric from 
the Razon de amor to Campoamor, the novel from Juan Manuel to 
Perez Galdos, is a feat of some virtuosity, but Professor Ford has 
accomplished it without seeming too hurried. He has done so, 
of course, only by heroic omissions. It would be easy to quarrel 
with the amount of space allotted to the various names; half a 
page to Gongora and two pages to Quintana ; a line to the Lazarillo 
and a page to Avellaneda; three lines to Larra and six pages to 
Fernan Caballero (the last is unpardonable). It is obvious that 
the speaker was governed partly by the calibre of his audience, and 
that he chose, like an editor of texts, what appeared most likely to 
strike its fancy. 

Of the thirty-four pages on the novel, twenty-eight concern the 
nineteenth century. Of them, the portion dealing with living 
novelists appears to me, I confess, the least adequate in the book. 
The author defends himself in advance against criticism with 
discreet remarks anent the difficulty of judging one's contempo- 
raries fairly. But, with due allowance for such difficulties, it 
cannot appear other than one-sided to consume all of the space 
given to Sra. Pardo Bazan in a severe arraignment of her early 
Zolaist works, and not to mention La Quimera, La Sirena negro,, 
and Dulce Duerio. In like manner, the lay reader would derive 
from the page on Palacio Valdes an impression that he is a disciple 
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of Zola who occasionally and by mere chance strayed out of the 
path of naturalism. We are asked to believe, for example, that 
Tristan, o el pesimismo emphasizes " a gloomy and well-nigh 
pessimistic outlook" (p. 236). "Would Professor Ford be led by 
the title, I wonder, to assert that Candide, ou Voptimisme is a novel 
overflowing with optimism? He has completely missed the key 
to Valdes' development, the faith in the permanence of good which 
can be traced in steady growth, through many windings and turn- 
ings, to the remarkable confession of belief in Los Papeles del 
doctor Angelico, one of the most luminous — and carefully 
written — works of modern Spanish literature. The modern 
Spanish novelists have not yet been adequately studied, it is true, 
but it should have been impossible to write so superficially of 
Valdes, even before the appearance of Peseux-Kichard's just and 
penetrating critique {Revue hispanique, xlii, 305-480). One is 
tempted to quote certain recent words of Blasco Ibafiez, which 
apply to Pardo Bazan and Palacio Valdes as well : " Cuando 
publique mis primeras novelas las encontraron semejantes a las 
de la obra zolesca y me clasificaron para siempre. Esto es comodo : 
asi ya no existe en adelante la obligation de pensar ni averiguar." 
Precisely Blasco Ibafiez fares a little better at the hands of the 
lecturer, though he is twice called a Catalonian, a term which he 
would probably resent, and which no Spaniard would consider 
applicable to him. Perez Galdos, however, may rightfully com- 
plain of the general character here attributed to him. Even if we 
grant that the blind patriarch was " unfair," and guilty of " anti- 
clericalism," " bad faith," " injustice," and " unrighteousness " in 
his polemistic novels — and I am far from granting so much — what 
must we say after we have read three pages devoted to Galdos and 
find not the slightest mention of the other spirits that dwell in 
that many-sided creator? the Galdos lover of the humble, in 
Nazarin and Misericordia; the philosopher, in Bealidad and El 
Abuelo and Barbara; the student of mysticism, in Angel Guerra; 
the Christian, in Sor Simona. Is such criticism even well-docu- 
mented ? It would seem that the bent of mind which enables Pro- 
fessor Eord rightly to estimate the autos sacramentales of Calderon 
and the poetry of Luis de Le6n inhibits him from appreciating so 
splendidly written a novel as Dona Perfecta. Could not a broader 
literary taste embrace both arts? If little of Galdos survives the 
next century, it will hardly be because of his anticlericalism, but by 
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reason of his haste and prolixity. Time is indulgent in matters 
of religion, but cannot abide long-windedness. 

Writers of the generation of '98 are not included in the plan 
of the book. 

The chapter on Spanish-American literature, after some well- 
conceived pages on the relations between the United States and 
the republics to our south, is taken up almost entirely with a con- 
sideration of four representative men, Olmedo, Bello, 2 Heredia, 
and Andrade. The same clear, succinct treatment is employed, 
but one fancies he detects a little fresher interest, a more recent 
enthusiasm, in this section. The lecture ends with a feeling pro- 
test against Hispanic-American hatred of the United States, a 
sentiment which the author attributes to organized propaganda of 
Germanic origin, rather than to the act of certain administrations 
of ours. These he refuses to believe representative of American 
thought. They were certainly not representative of the best Ameri- 
can thought. 

So, with a bitter paragraph, closes Professor Ford's new book. 
It is the clearest and most readable introduction to Spanish litera- 
ture for American readers, tho it is hardly the " history of Spanish 
literature for the general reader" which the publishers claim. A 
wealth of translations, some from versions already classical, and 
some original, enliven each chapter, and a full index completes the 
usefulness of the work. Given its plan, it could not be other than 
full of gaps. Broader generalization would have atoned for this 
inherent weakness. 3 

S. Griswold Morley. 

University of California. 



2 One imagines that Professor Ford was smiling to himself when he 
wrote (p. 265) that the Bello-Cuervo Grammar is "a standard work of 
reference hardly less important than the Gramdtiea of the Spanish 
Academy itself." Did he ever chance to read a diverting article by 
Americo Castro in Espana for Feb. 14, 1918? It contains, among others 
similar, such phrases as these : " la Gramatioa de la Academia es una 
sarta de reglas inutiles expuestas autoritaria y pedantescamente. Las 
gramaticas de Nebrija y de Bello, cada una en relaci6n con su tiempo, 
son infinitamente superiores a la gramatiqueja de la Academia." 

3 The following misprints have been noted: p. 27, rubric, Infantes; 
p. 37, rubric, Chansons; p. 72, 1. 15, 1571; p. 161, 1. 8, autos; p. 198, 1. 4, 
1808; on the same page, the information concerning Espronceda's life is 
in part out of date and faulty; p. 218, 1. 26, 1849; p. 223, 1. 26, 1819 ?-89. 



